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which, in most ages, it has rested. The divinity that
hedges a throne is far less perceptible than it was
three-quarters of a century ago; when, though
the wearers of the Crown might be openly insulted,
there was still much of the old " Church and
King" feeling left. There were numbers of the
most excellent people in England to whom " loyalty "
was a virtue like piety, and the Lord's anointed
a reverential figure, quite apart from his character
or his actions. That sentiment has almost died
out. The King is a human being, and the Throne
a mundane institution. Such a rationalistic attitude
is not altogether favourable to Eoyalty, which has
so much of the attributes of mystery that it
flourishes best in an atmosphere of faith.

Socially and morally, however, Eoyalty rather
gained than lost ground in Europe during the
second half of the nineteenth century. At the time
of Queen Victoria's accession the institution was a
good deal discredited. The great reaction, which
succeeded the revolutionary wave at the close of the
previous century, had spent itself, and a distinctly re-
publican sentiment was noticeable in most Western
countries. Eoyalty had done little to vindicate its
metier after the fall of Napoleon. The Bourbon
Eestoration in France had been a conspicuous
failure, and had ended, ignominiously enough, in
the Eevolution of 1830. The bourgeois monarchy
of Louis Philippe, which followed, had failed to
make the Eoyal office popular at home or respected
abroad. The King himself, though a man of con-
siderable intellectual ability, was a self-opinionated
pedant, who believed that human nature could be
deceived to an unlimited extent by forms and words.